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frequent, since they adapt themselves to regular figures,
which again make for easy and practical plan shapes.

Certain figures, such as the circle, octagon and hexagon,
lend themselves to the development of a series of axes
rhythmically disposed, and on account of their radial pro-
perty are frequently employed at those junction points of the
plan where lines of development cross each other (Fig. 19).

Care is required in planning to ensure that there is no
conflict between axes; and it is extremely difficult to achieve
an arresting composition without one main line of develop-
ment being clearly dominant. The presence of the * domi-
nant ' fixes a focal point, and establishes unity, whereas a
series of equally competing axes breaks up the composition
into a series of individual elements which are not organised
under effective leadership.

It is possible, by the stressing of certain elements in the
plan, to shift the centre of interest so that compositions
change their character, and hence there is a borderline state
in which the intention of the designer is uncertain. In this
case there is no principal line of development in the scheme;
and this may be an unavoidable result of conflicting require-
ments in the * programme/ Even in such a case, it is
often preferable to create a dominant even at the expense of
strict logic, just as in human affairs a leader is necessary in
spite of all theories of equality.

The principle of the division of plan types into groups
applies equally to the individual elements of the plan. A
room, for instance, may be symmetrical, balanced, or asym-
metrical, i.e. formal or informal. Even in a room it is pos-
sible to trace the axis and dispose the ' weights ' around the
centre of development, which in the case of symmetry and
balance is a centre of gravity (Fig. 20). To plan in this